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For in and out, above, about, below, 
Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow Show, 

Played in a Box whose Candle is the Sun 
Round which we Phantom Figures come and go." 

Omar Khayyam. 




Several of these verses have appeared in 
Punch and The Sketch, to the Editors of 
which papers the Author makes his thanks 
and acknowledgments. 
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THE SHADOW SHOW 

KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 
(the showman's song) 

All men are somnambulists — they walk about 

in dreams ; 
Most things have a seamy side, and nothing's 

what it seems ; 
The world, we know, is but a show, and, pose^ 

upon his shelf, 
Every mortal makes an exhibition of himself ! 

NOTICE : 

Phase don't touch the figures that are keeping up 
the show ; 

What there is inside them you are not supposed 
to know; 

The pauper looks a marquis^ and the fool may 
seem a seer^ 

They all keep up appearances — until they dis- 
appear I 




KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 

If you're poor, you need but live in fashionable 

style 
Conjure with a silver tongue and wear a golden 

smile, 
Tradesmen then will trust you, and youUl surely 

find it pay 
Thus to live on credit in a creditable way. 

Though you've spent a doubtful life, a decent 

coat of paint, 
A hymn-book and a text or two will pass you for 

a saint. 
And friendly doors will open that are locked to 

those who sin : 
The world will never shut you out if you can 

take it in. 

Life is but a game we're told by many tuneful 

bards ; 
If you want to win it you must never show your 

cards: 
Should you hold a losing hand, then mask the 

truth with grins — 
Men will think you're winning if you play like 

one who wins ! 
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KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 

Keeping up appearances and keeping down his 

past 
The lowliest born is borne aloft and takes an 

uppish cast ; 
Let him wear a lofty air and with the lofty sit — 
All the world looks up to him who thus looks 

down on it. 

Walk up! Mankind's a greater show than 

Bamum had to give ; 
Our poor look rich, our little great, our aged dye 

to live ; 
'Tis true they are not what they seem, but still, 

it's understood. 
To make a good appearance is as good as being 

good! 

NOTICE : 

Please don't touch the figures that are keeping up 
the show ; 

What there is inside them you are not supposed to 
know ; 

The pauper looks a marquis^ and the fool may 
seem a seer^ 

They all keep up appearances — until they dis- 
appear I 
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BY DEPUTY 

As Shakespere couldn't write his plays 

(If Mrs. Gallup's not mistaken) 
I think how wise, in many ways, 

He was to have them done by Bacon ; 
They might have mouldered on the shelf 

Mere minor dramas (and he knew it !) 
If he had written them himself 

Instead of letting Bacon do it. 

And if it's true, as Brown and Smith 

In many learned tomes have stated, 
That Homer was an idle myth. 

He ought to be congratulated. 
Since thus, evading birth, he rose 

For men to worship at a distance : 
He might have penned inferior prose 

Had he achieved a real existence. 

To him and Shakespere men agree 

In making very nice allusions ; 
But no one thinks of praising me, 

For I compose my own effusions : 
As others wrote their works divine 

And they immortal thus to-day are, 
Perhaps had some one written mine 

I might have been as great as they are ! 
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THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 

Be glad that in a world like this 
So many men of birth and brain 

May find in Parliament the bliss 
They seek elsewhere in vain ! 

The timid bachelor, if he can, 

In all its pleasures should be sharing, 

For there the shyest single man 
May find a way of " pairing." 

Yet, spinsters, shun that sacred spot ! 

Black Rods await you there, and Whips ! 
The maiden speeches there are not 

From any maiden's lips. 

There, there the henpecked husband shows 

A much robuster constitution, 
And fears no longer to oppose 

Another's resolution. 
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THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 

The spendthrift there, secure from ills, 
Puts thoughts of debts and duns away. 

And helps to carry heavy Bills 
He is not asked to pay. 

There publicans, who proudly yearn 
To taste the House's public pleasures. 

Abjure their pints and quarts, and turn 
To passing other measures. 

There fiery socialists may well 

As in a heaven below abide 
To hear the very Tories yell, 

With burning zeal, " Divide ! " 

The tradesman whom retirement frees. 
Finds all except the voting bore him. 
But when the " tellers " rise, he sees 
His counters smile before him. 

In silence there the Speaker tries 
To keep his mouth shut all the week. 

But gladly leaves his Noes and Ayes 
At liberty to speak. 
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THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 

There social spirits, often seen 

At balls and routs, urbane and hearty, 
Find legislative labours mean 

But going to a Party. 

And ever thus the House shall last. 
Its life can never end or wane. 

For when its final sitting's past 
It will but rise again. 
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THE LOW COMEDIAN'S TRAGEDY 

From birth I've worn the sober air 
That only soaring spirits wear, 
I have the form and face, I bear 

The soul of the tragedian ; 
But Fate, whose purpose few descry, 
Has twisted all my hopes awry. 
And therefore, though I've risen high, 

I am a low comedian. 

I meant to run a proud career 
As Macbeth, Hamlet, lago, Lear ; 
I'm always panting to appear 

As Caesar, or as Romeo ; 
So while I laugh for all to see, 
I'm sorry all must laugh at me, 
And feel that Robertson and Tree 

Should rightly be below me, O ! 

The " heavy lead " can prose and pose 
And wring the house with anguished throes, 
But I may merely paint my nose 
And strive with clownish raillery 
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THE LOW comedian's TRAGEDY 

To make increasing laughter flit 
O'er stately Box and Stall, and split 
The sides of the plebeian Pit, 
And quite convulse the Gallery. 

Thus out of humour, I would fain 

Be happy in the tragic vein ; 

I'm sad with mirth, and can't explain 

The wherefore and the why of it. 
I feel, however deep my woe, 
That I must laugh to live, although 
To live by laughter, sighing so. 

Is harder than to die of it ! 

Ifs O to be the knave who whines 
Or thunders long poetic lines ; 
The handsome hero ^ free from sin^ 
Who woos and wins the heroine ! 
Ifs O to prove my Thespian arts 
In powerful and pathetic parts ^ 
And show Fm something higher than 
A low comedian. 
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RECIPES 

If there's something good or grand 
That you fancy, 

But you try to get it, and 
Clearly can see, 

Though you toil and strain and gasp 
Round about it, 

It is quite beyond your grasp- 
Do without it ! 

Should you lose some treasured gaud, 

When you've plainly 
Searched and offered a reward 

For it vainly. 
Do not droop, a merely wry, 

Glum regretter, 
Work, and save a bit, and buy 

One that's better. 

If a maid from near or far 

Should come hither. 
And she scorns you, though you are 

Patient with her. 
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RECIPES 

All the love for her you bore 

Proudly smother, 
Do not love her any more — 

Love another ! 

Life's a game, and no mistake. 

Whilst we live it, 
Pleasure we can only take 

When we give it ; 
As for trouble — selfish men 

By a lot come ; 
Take it as it comes, and then 

It will not come ! 
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THE UNACKNOWLEDGED 
CRICKETER 

While many a daily now reports 

The deeds that crown or shame us, 
And cricketers of various sorts 

Are all becoming famous, 
There's one who greatly plays the game 

Until he's dead or pensioned, 
And yet in those reports his name 

Is never even mentioned. 

They never give his name a place 

In any newsy comer, 
Although he plays with Gunn and Grace, 

With Wooley and with Warner ; 
Why is it that his careful play 

Should always thus be slighted ? 
They never overlook McGahey, 

Or Young, or Rhodes, or Whitehead. 

When Hayward made a record score 
O'er which the world has gloated, 
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THE UNACKNOWLEDGED CRICKETER 

This man the papers so ignore 
Was playing there unnoted ; 

He never treads the turf in vain, 
He strives as Trott or Mead does, 

Yet those who gaze at Fry and Fane 
Are blind to all that he does. 



His style's simplicity itself, 

It's slow and strong and stable ; 
He cannot bowl like Wass or Relf, 

Or bat like Jones or Abel, 
Yet, in his way, he's next to none, 

His work is never barren 
And couldn't be more neatly done 

By Foster or MacLaren. 



He can't compare with Hayes or Haigh, 

But wherefore should we flout him ? 
'Tis said that Vine and Crawford say 

They couldn't do without him, 
And Brown and Denton own that if 

He idled at a distance 
They'd fail (and so would TunniclifFe) . 

For want of his assistance. 
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THE UNACKNOWLEDGED CRICKETER 

Unhonoured still, he does his best, 

Nor envies others' winnings ; 
Whilst more applauded players rest 

He has his lonely innings, 
When batsmen pitch their bats and all 

Their paddings from them (which is 
When bowlers cease to pitch their ball) 

He runs and rolls their pitches ! 
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A COCKNEY HONEYMOON 

Shall we, now we're one in marriage, 
Hail a cab, or hire a carriage ? — 

These are not for us ! 
All such hum-drum modes dismissing, 
Though it's not the place for kissing, 

I prefer a bus ! 

Blissful bus ^ for lovers fitting^ 
On the roof together sittings 
Through the world of streets a-flitting 

Let us tour to-day^ 
Radiant with a joy that baulks all^ 
Past the crowds that throng the walks ally 
Cheapside^ Charing" Cross, and Vauxhally 

Tuppence all the way. 

Some may loiter, softly crooning, 
By the ocean, honey-mooning, 

Dreaming hand in hand, 
We will yearn for no sea-reaches, 
Happier than on sandy beaches, 

Riding down the Strand. 
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A COCKNEY HONEYMOON 

While we get our tuppenny run done 
We can see the sights of London, 

And our bliss discuss, 
For our chariot still shall go its 
Way to Paradise, although its 

Not an " Angel '* bus. 

Though our driver's old and stupid 
Can't you fancy he's a Cupid, 

Driving doves, the elf ! 
All the bus is charmed completely — 
Our Conductor, too, how meetly 

He conducts himself ! 

Go who will to voyage over 
Half the world from Deal or Dover ^ 
You and I are here in clover 

On our bus to-day ; 
In the streets where mortals dwells see^ 
We can gleams of heaven as well see^ 
Yet ifs Bromptony Fulham^ Chelsea^ 

Tuppence all the way ! 
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THE MILITARY EXPERT 

I SCORN the humble millions of inglorious 
civilians, 
For my figure like a soldier I can carry ; 
If you're wise in ways synoptic, by the glass 
that's in my optic 
You will know that I'm an expert military ; 
But for many modest causes I despise the 
world's applauses, 
And to keep its vulgar feelings in repression. 
With the common collar, cufF, tie, I disguise 
myself in mufti. 
Though I'm naturally proud of my profession. 

If I like to wear a pot hat when I am not being 
shot at. 
It should still be borne in mind by my 
reprovers, 
I'm no stranger to the rattle and the horrid 
sights of battle. 
For I conquer or I die — at the manoeuvres ! 
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THE MILITARY EXPERT 

In the text-books, sage, didactic, I have studied 
every tactic, 
I should never make a move that was 
imprudent ; 
And an inference you may draw fair that I 
know the art of warfare 
Since I'm publishing a manual for the student. 

Some complain, you may have noted, that our 
men are not promoted 
When they show uncommon skill and adap- 
tation. 
But weVe found that class of worker cannot 
dance in a mazurka 
Like a gentleman by birth and education : 
They should learn like me to chat in ancient 
Greek and lifeless Latin, 
And, like me, be groomed genteelly by a valet, 
This, combined with social standing and a voice 
that is commanding. 
Is the making of a General — generally. 

Should you place complete reliance on the 
military science 
Of the men of mere experience, you'll rue it ; 
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THE MILITARY EXPERT 

If you'd win engagements bloody, put your trust 
in men of study 
Who have learned from books the proper way 
to do it ; 
" Bobs " and Kitchener, each, in fact, is fairly 
fortunate in practice, 
They can do the work that's useful and 
ungentle. 
They are useful to the nation, but my loftier 
aspiration 
Is to grow by mental training— ornamental 1 
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IN ARCADIA 

Once a lifetime, lord and lady, 
Once a lifetime, lass and lad, 
Loitered through a sunny, shady 

Realm where hearts were never sad — 
Found their way to fair Arcady, 
Richly robed or meanly clad. 
Youths and maidens, high and low, 
Once a lifetime — long ago. 

Then *mid blooms and blossoms showy 

(This is known beyond dispute). 
Where no winter bleak and snowy 

Chilled the streams and froze them mute, 
Strephon sweetly played to Chloe, 
Chloe sang to Strephon's lute : 
Wandering, dreaming, free from care. 
They were in Arcadia there. 

Now, in lanes of brick and mortar. 
Under London's smoky crown, 

Chloe is a tradesman's daughter, 
Strephon is a clerk in town, 

28 
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IN ARCADIA 

And, though Chloe's called Miss Porter, 
Strephon being Mr. Brown, 
When they meet, throughout the year, 
They are in Arcadia here. 

Also thus will Cupid tarry 

Down through duller byways yet, 
Down where Strephon, known as 'Arry, 

Calls his Chloe 'Arriette : 
Then they lose the cares they carry — 
When they meet, as Strephon met 
Chloe when the world was new, 
They are in Arcadia too. 

Has Arcadia gone — its pleasant 

Kingdom waned, as summer wanes ? 
Is it built with street and crescent 

Near, perhaps, to trams and trains ? 
Nay, it matters not! At present, 
Here, where cities blot the plains. 
Love, who wields his magic still. 
Makes Arcadia where he will. 
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A MAN OF LETTERS 

There was an early era when, 

As youthful students may, 
I used to scorn unlearned men 
And labour hard at book and pen 
To pass some stiff exams, and then 

Become a wise M.A. 

Through all those stiff exams I came 

And took that proud degree ; 
Then, spurred by some insatiate aim 
Of adding letters to my name, 
I went on working just the same 

And earned my LL.D. 

And still I panted upward — yes. 
With ardour nought could quell ; 

Through much financial strain and stress 

I rose triumphant, more or less, 

An F.S.A., an F.R.S., 
A stately D.C.L. 
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A MAN OF LETTERS 

Yet now, at length, I leave the height 

And lowlier paths pursue : 
Below the upper classes, quite 
I walk an inpecunious wight, 
Content to sign my name, and write 

Before it I.O.U. 

Had I, in Jones's humbler way, 

Acquired my A.B.C. 
And been at school a sort of J, 
I might have made my knowledge pay 
And lived in Berkeley Square to-day 

A man of L.S.D. 
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SALLY IN THE BALLET 

Of all the girls a man may find 

There's none more neat than Sally, 
She wears a costume — of a kind, 

And trips it in the ballet ; 
Her dance — each dainty wheel and run, 

To what can I compare it O ? 
With such a grace she whirls on one 

And twirls the other airy toe ! 

Although it's true, perhaps, that prudes 

Are somewhat shocked at Sally, 
She is the darling of the dudes 

Who come to see the ballet ; 
With flying feet their praise she earns, 

But sober beards are shook at her, 
Because she spins and turns, and turns 

The heads of all who look at her ! 

Where all are lovely past compare. 

There's none to vie with Sally ; 
She glides and glistens here and there. 

The sunbeam of the ballet ; 
You watch her and abandon grief. 

All cares you're soon forgetting so : 
She's lighter than the lightest leaf 

A breeze sets pirouetting so. 
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SALLY IN THE BALLET 

A fleecy cloud, a fleck of foam, 

She dances through the ballet — 
It*s lucky for her folks at home 

That they belong to Sally ! 
For now they're living lives of ease. 

No toil bedews them clammily, 
They stand on Sally's legs, and she's 

Supporting all the family. 

But that's, of course, behind the scenes, 

It is not in the ballet ; 
Upon the stage a Queen of Queens, 

And nothing less, is Sally ; 
Though coldly still at home may strike 

The hand of dull ingratitude. 
Here nightly bowered, fairy-like. 

She dances in beatitude : 

As tireless as a butterfly^ 

A glancing^ dancing butterfly^ 

Her little light feet flutter, fly 

And twinkle through the ballet ; 
In gauzy skirt and frilly ^un 
She charms the gazing million^ 
Till many a sage and silly *un 

Goes dancing after Sally I 
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THE FINANCIER TO HIS LOVE 
(After Swinburne) 

If you were a shareholder, 

And I was but a share, 
Ere other hands could fold me, 
I'd beg you, dear, to hold me, 

Through warmer days and colder, 
Through stormy days and fair — 

If you were a shareholder, 
And I was but a share. 

If you were an investor. 

And I a dividend, 
I'd pine till I was due, love, 
And then be paid to you, love : 

You'd take me to your chest, or 
My payment I'd suspend, 

If you were an investor, 
And I a dividend. 

If you were a director. 

And I was, say, the Board, 
I'd sigh, " I have no knee now. 
But she shall sit on me now, 
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THE FINANCIER TO HIS LOVE 

Though others may reject her, 
By me she is adored ! " — 

If you were a director, 
And I was, say, the Board. 

If you were what the bear is, 
And I were like the stock, 

I'd never thwart your hope, ah ! 

I'd always be below par ; 

I'd say, " This deal is Mary's, 

Her hopes I'll never shock ! " 
If you were what the bear is, 

And I were like the stock. 

If you were like contango 
And I a bull on 'Change, 

I'd stand upon my mettle 

And cry, " It's time to settle, 
Let every other man go. 

To be but mine arrange ! " 
If you were like contango 

And I a bull on 'Change. 
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THE COUNTRY IN TOWN 

When the summer radiance falls 

Fiercely on straw-hatted craniums ; 
When the garden round St. Paul's 

Glows with red and white geraniums; 
When the Temple's pleasance hems 

Bowery screens round happy dreamers, 
And, to weave delight, the Thames 

Shuttles its excursion steamers — 

Then, from rural depths and heights 

Where the world is green and glorious, 
Strangers come to see the sights 

That have made the town notorious. 
Peasants who have mown their hay 

Year by year in three or four fields 
Wondering why in London they 

Do not feel at home in Moorfields. 

Natives of the wild sea-shore 

On the Strand seem lost and curious. 
Finding, mid the traffic, more 

Risks than on the ocean furious ; 
Hinds who down on vale and lea 

Mostly look, from homesteads hilly. 
Feel they don't belong to the 

Upper class in Piccadilly. 
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THE COUNTRY IN TOWN 

Farmers fresh from places where 

Men fill out to ample sizes, 
Dress in London styles — but they're 

Farmers still through all disguises : 
Though their garb be starched and neat, 

O'er the pavement you may see them 
Pick their way as if their feet 

Felt the meadows underneath them. 

Bearded, bronzed, and brawly built, 

Scots, whose dress at home is crude-like. 
Putting off the scanty kilt, 

Stride through London trousered, dude-like; 
Rustic England, Ireland, Wales 

Smile and stray in city places, 
And, until the summer fails, 

Fill the streets with country faces. 

For, when London's grimy walls 

Bask in sun o'er all its areas. 
When the garden round St. Paul's 

Flaunts its pinks and calceolarias, 
When the Cockneys, hurrying down, 

Far-off rural haunts for fun try — 
Then the Country comes to Town, 

Whilst the Town is in the Country, 
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THE ELDERLY SPREAD 

That evening I danced with Annette, 

In the 'eighties, when care was unknown, 
Not a man of our elegant set 

Had a figure to vie with my own. 
The air and the shape that I bore 

Might have rivalled Adonis, they said ; 
Now — my figure has all " gone before," 

And it gives me an elderly spread ! 

I was tall, I was slender and trim, 

I'd a step that was airy and fine ; 
Ida rival whose contour, though slim. 

Couldn't match the perfection of mine ; 
But alas ! I've a touch of the gout 

That has taken effect on my tread. 
And they say I'm inclined to be stout. 

But they mean I've an elderly spread. 

The waistcoats that graced me of yore 
To-day round my waist wouldn't meet. 

And the neat patent shoes that I wore 
Would be marred by the knobs on my feet ; 
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THE ELDERLY SPREAD 

All dancing I shun and detest 
And attend to my dinners instead : 

There are things that I cannot digest, 
So I study my elderly spread ! 

But I've seen my old rival again, 

And I chuckled in passing him by : 
His waistcoat has grown, in the main ; 

He's as bald on the summit as I ; 
There is comfort reserved for me yet — 

Why, of late (though 'twere kinder unsaid) 
I have noticed that even Annette 

Has developed an elderly spread. 

So I smile on the dancers who spin 

Through the light-footed waltz at a ball, 
When my corpulence moves them to grin 

As I sit and perspire by the wall : 
" It is your turn at present," I sigh ; 

" Once the * mazy ' like you I could thread, 
And like me you'll sit out by-and-by. 

And consider your elderly spread." 
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THE JOURNALIST IN THE GARDEN 

I FLED the City's smoky breath, 
Its life that sears and hardens, 

But did not, like Elizabeth, 
Retire to German gardens ; 

As any patriot should, I found 

My garden upon English ground. 

I took that plot for several years, 
And signed a short agreement ; 

" IVe done with all reporting ; here's 
The life," I said, " for me meant ; 

No happier plot could be, I wist, 

Developed by a novelist ! 

" I will not write another line, 

rU read no published pages ; " 

I said, ** rU in these grounds of mine 
Revive the golden ages ; 

No print shall on my garden sweet 

Intrude — except the print of feet ! 
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THE JOURNALIST IN THE GARDEN 

** No more Til hunt for daily news 

To please each idle gaper ; 
These hills and vales are all my * views,' 

And, far from ink and paper. 
The only pen that I will keep 
Is just a little one — for sheep." 

But ah ! whene'er the cuckoo breaks 

Dark winter's icy fetter, 
My journalistic instinct wakes — 

'Tis I that write the letter 
Which tells the papers every year 
That bird before its time is here. 

Or if my hens lay eggs of quite 

Unwonted size and profit, 
I am inspired, and have to write 

To tell the papers of it ! 
*Tis I that thus record the birth 
Of gooseberries of unusual girth. 

For here the bliss I used to know, 

The past still ghost-like haunts me ; 

In vain I train my beans, if so 

My might-have-beens must daunt me ; 

Through mornings fair, through evenings chill, 

My old life snares my fancy still. 
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THE JOURNALIST IN THE GARDEN 

And hankering for the " Times " afar, 

I sadly round about look ; 
I yearn at eve to grasp a " Star," 

Or find some other " Outlook," 
And thank the fates that pinch and probe 
That even here I'm on the " Globe ! " 
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CUPID AT PLAY 

Once I lived, all folly spurning, 

Just a man of thought, 
Till I lost my taste for learning 
Through my love of sport — 
Or (for sport, in truth, I still dread) 
Really through my love of Mildred. 

When I met her, Mildred's fancy 

Did to golf incline. 
And, my prospects to enhance, I 

Made her pleasures mine : 
Thus, I thought with sweet elation, 
I shall win her admiration. 

When, all studious habits doffing, 
I could play the game, 

Mildred, getting tired of golfing. 
Very soon became 

Fond of scoring at the wicket, 

So I had to take to cricket. 
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CUPID AT PLAY 

When like any Grace or Abel 

I could wield the bat, 
Mildred, being most unstable, 

Wouldn't play at that : 
All on rowing she was doating ; 
So I tried my hand at boating. 

Humbly in her steps uncertain 

Thus I toiled, in short. 
Till now I am quite expert in 

Every kind of sport, 
She rejects me and, the fact is. 
Scorns each game she used to practice. 

Living at this staid and new rate, 

All my hope she slays ; 
Her ideal now's a curate, 

One who never plays, 
Save, with most divine and drony hum, 
On a Sunday-school harmonium ! 
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AN IDLE HOLIDAY 

When the days are bright and hot 

In the month of August, 
And the sunny hours are not 

Marred by any raw gust, 
Then I turn from toil with glee, 

Sing a careless canto, 
And to somewhere by the sea 

Carry my portmanteau. 

Shall I, dreaming on the sand, 

Pleased with all things finite, 
Envy Jones who travels and 

Climbs an Apennine height — 
Climbs a rugged peak with pain, 

Literally speaking. 
Only to descend again 

Fagged with pleasure seeking ? 

Smith who, worn with labour went 

Off for rest and leisure, 
Races round the Continent 

In pursuit of pleasure : 
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AN IDLE HOLIDAY 

Having lunched at Bale, he will 
At Lucerne his tea take 

Riding till he's faint and ill, 
Tramping till his feet ache. 

Shall I, dreaming thus at home. 

Left ashore behind here. 
Envy restless men who roam 

Seeking what I find here ? 
Since beside my native sea, 

Where I sit to woo it. 
Pleasure always comes to me. 

Why should I pursue it ? 
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FOOTBALL 

Now proudly our paean begins, 

And the cries of the victor we utter ! 
Our captain has broken his shins, 

And the umpire's gone home on a shutter ; 
We're plastered with many a patch, 

But the foe didn't go from us scratchless : 
They met us, and talked of a match. 

But they very soon found we were matchless ! 

No skill of the bard could depict 

How smartly 'twixt goal-posts we put balls, 
Nor whenever a player was kicked 

How fiercely he sent up his foot-bawls ! 
Oh, boldly we bore all the brunt 

Of the struggle, when once it was started 
Our full-back preserved a good front. 

And our half-back was never half-hearted. 

Our clothes are mere ribbons and holes. 
And our battered appearance is droUish ; 

But when you've been out making goals. 
Of course you expect to look ghoulish ! 
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FOOTBALL 

With hearts that are never downcast 
We will play from the first to the last time- 

The game we have loved in the past 
In the future shall still be our pastime. 

Then here's to our next kicking off, 

And the triumph that waiting us then is ! 
While tee-parties meet to play golf, 

And rackety people love tennis, 
While others to cricket are thralls, 

And many at billiards go clicking, 
Our club is the party for balls. 

And whilst we're alive we'll be kicking ! 
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THE MILITARY MILLINER 

When fust I tcx)k the bob an' went 

A soldier for to be, 
Thinks I, with pride, the regiment 

Shall soon be proud o' me ; 
1*11 hit the target every time, 

If any soldier can, 
An' learn the art o' war, for Vm 

A military man. 

jBuf says the SarjinU Major ^ " Look to nothifC but 

yer kit, 
The art d war dotCt matter not the leastest little 

ht, 
The War Department gents ^^^ says he^ '* they don^t 

think much ofit^ 
So mind yer donHforgit it, now Tve told yer ; 
The only way to glory is to shave yourself with 

care^ 
An' do thepartin* nicely in the middle of yer ^air^ 
An' button up the fancy things they make for you 

to wear^ 
For when yotive got 'em on you are a soldier ! ^' 
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THE MILITARY MILLINER 

An' SO a perfect fightin' man 

I looks from head to feet ; 
They dress me pretty, pretty, an* 

They cuts me *air a treat ; 
But shootin' — well, they don't begin 

To teach me much o' that, 
They're workin' on improvements in 

The pattern of me 'at ! 

I hear as how a lady plans 

The uniform we wear. 
An* sort o' thinks the fightin' man's 

A fashion-plate affair ; 
An' just to arm my mates an' me 

Our country's foes to trounce, 
" Their coats must all 'ave skirts," says she, 

" An' every skirt a flounce ! " 

£ut^ " JDan't you worry ^ Atkins^^ says the Sar- 

jint'Major^ " Pooh I 
The War Department knows^'^ says he^ " whafs 

best for me an' you^ 
An' if they trims yer trousers round an* pleats an^ 

frills *em too^ 
Ifs aUfor bloody warfare for to mould yer; 
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THE MILITARY MILLINER 

An^ shootin\ scouHfC — things like them theyhV 

teach yer by-arC-by^ 
But fust of all yer must^ afore youWefit to do arC 

die. 
Be brushed and combed an^ nicely dressed to^ 

please a lady^s eye^ 
For thafsy^ says he^ " the duty of a soldier I ^* 
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A WEDDING MARCH 

Down the aisle they come to marry. 

Let the organ blow ! 
Blow the organs-do not tarry, 

Parson, tie the beau ! 
Happy bridegroom, do not falter 

With a stammering tongue ; 
Ring the belle beside the altar, 
Happy bridegroom, do not palter ! — 

Let the bell be rimg ! 

For his fees the verger tends them 

On the vestr)r's marge. 
So the wedding-march but sends them 

Boldly to the charge. 
" Lo, the groom does nothing meanly ! " 

Thus the gossips blab ; 
" Though the bride, who walks serenely. 
Has a carriage grand and queenly. 

Still he hires a cab." 
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A WEDDING MARCH 

In the honeymoon a-wooing 

They shall wander still, 
Bill and coo, and find the cooing 

Shorter than the bill ; 
They'll be happy down at Dover, 

But there will be strife 
If they, growing tired of clover. 
Now that single life is over, 

Lead a double life ! 
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A SONG OF CYCLING 

A LONG day, and a breeze of May, 

And a sky without a cloud. 
And it's O to steal on the gliding wheel 

Away from the noisy crowd, 
Away from the noisy crowd, my boys. 

And the worry and wear of towns, 
On roads that lead by valley and mead 

Or high over breezy downs I 

On both sides the landscape glides 

Past, as in silent grooves, 
So easy we go that we scarcely know 

If it's we or the world that moves ; 
Whether it's we or the world, my boys, 

We know nor care not, we ; 
The life and mirth of the glad, green earth 

Is ours, however it be. 

A brisk mare, or a chaise and pair, 

A motor, or what you will, 
You may, if you please, go travel with these — 

We'll ride as we used to still ; 
We'll ride as we used to still, my boys 

We'll mount, and, with hearts at rest. 
We'll sweep and swing like birds on the wing 

Through ways that the birds know best. 
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A SONG OF CYCLING 

A still day, and a long highway 

That dips through a lonely dell, 
And sweet and clear to the gladdened ear 

Comes the ting of a cycle bell, 
The ting of a cycle bell, my boys, 

And our eyes and our hearts have glowed 
To the blithe peal of that brother a- wheel 

Who met us and passed on the road. 

The light fails, and the sunset pales, 

And darkness kindles the stars ; 
And into the night out-flashes the light 

From under our handle-bars, 
From under our handle-bars, my boys, 

For our lamps are trimmed and lit. 
And hither and there in the dusky air 

Like fireflies flicker and flit. 

A snug inn, at the end of the spin, 

With ruddy warmth in its panes ; 
The sun that shone with the day has gone, 

But the joy of the day remains, 
The joy of the day remains, my boys. 

For a dream when the blinds are drawn, 
So a last toast, another, mine host ! 

Then to bed and to sleep till dawn. 
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OUT OF HUMOUR 

When other ears in other years 

My feeblest jests have heard, 
The gravest men to laughter then, 

Spontaneously were stirred ; 
With smiling glee they granted me 

A place among the wits : 
A paltry pun, my poorest one, 

Could send them into fits. 

If I but bowed, the favoured crowd 

To giggle were beguiled ; 
My wink could draw a loud guffaw 

From men who seldom smiled; 
They grew to know each choice bon mot 

I cherished in my store, 
Till ere those quips could leave my lips 

The room was in a roar. 

Though every jape I used to shape 

Was of the very best, 
Time mellows port but spoils, in short, 

The flavour of a jest ; 
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OUT OF HUMOUR 

No matter how I make one now, 

My trifling all condemn, 
The joke, maybe, is good for me. 

It's bad, they say, for them ! 

The rare old crank I used to rank 

As quite my smartest stroke, 
Is now so old it's rude, I'm told. 

To treat it as a joke ; 
When I am fain with it again 

Men's laughter to engage, 
Each lifts his hat to show me that 

He still respects its age ! 

Aforetime, folk enjoyed my joke 

Before I'd uttered half, 
But now they'll bend to hear the end, 

And wonder why I laugh ! 
Yet Nature's ban a funny man 

Predestined I should be : 
My jokes no more can make them roar. 

But still they laugh at me I 
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UNDER AN UMBRELLA 

Now and then, by chance, we gain 

Joyance out of ills that irk us : 
Someone met me in the rain, 

Not a mile from Ludgate Circus ; 
No umbrella, when we met, 
Kept me sheltered from the wet. 
So (what blessings chance confers !) 
Someone lent me half of hers. 

DarWy o'er us frowned the sky, 

All a sunless gulf abysmal ; 
Round about us, far and nigh, 

Gloomed the rainy streets and dismal ; 
From the sleek umbrella's tips 
Ran the rain in drops and drips ; 
Underneath, as all could see. 
Someone deigned to walk with me. 

Those who could not shelter thus 

Dodged the rain in three or four ways — 

Called a cab, or caught a bus — 
Many, niched in open doorways. 
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UNDER AN UMBRELLA 

Watched the slanting lines descend, 
Watched, and wished the shower would end ; 
Under Someone's magic bower, 
She and I forgot the shower. 

Till, as Charing Cross was neared, 
Someone, sudden wonder feigning, 

'Neath the damp umbrella peered, 
Blushed, and laughed, " It isn't raining ! " 

Then I started, with a sigh, 

" Do not shut it yet," said I ; 

" Let us, if the rain is done, 

Keep it open for the sun ! " 
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THE NOVELIST 

The man with a head for a tale, 
Who trusts to his fancy for bread, 

Will find even fancy bread fail 
When he hasn't a tale in his head. 

When he has, he must toil at his plot 
With an « Ah, but this writing is woe ! " 

And envy his easier lot 
Who works on his plot with a hoe. 

What wonder an author should mope 
When (the metaphor's simple and neat) 

He must climb " on his head " in the hope 
That he one day may fall on his feet ! 

If Fate on that hope never shines, 
In vain all his wrongs he may write ; 

Though he skilfully puts out his lines. 
He will starve whilst he waits for a bite 

And if he succeeds — what is Fame ? 

Though a lion he roars among men, 
At home he is plodding and tame. 

And goes like a sheep to his pen. 
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LOVE IN LIQUIDATION 

By Brighton pier we hired a boat 
And went on dreamlit seas afloat ; 
'Twas mine to row and hers to guide, 
And what cared we for wind or tide ? 
My soul was lulled by all she said — 

(How sweetly Love's sweet music lulls) — 
I lost my heart and, Cupid-led, 
I cared not if I lost my head. 

Or even both my sculls. 

Though gathering clouds eclipsed the sky, 

I saw my heaven in her eye : 

So long as I could see her smile 

The sun seemed shining all the while ; 

And yet it seemed to shine in vain. 

For soon, our earthly bliss to leaven, 
Those clouds above, in grim disdain. 
Wept as if all Love's heavenly reign 

Were but a rain of heaven. 
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LOVE IN LIQUIDATION 

Ah, turning then to struggle back, 

How dark and long the homeward track ! 

I rowed, as one whom nightmares bind, 

Against the rain and tide and wind ; 

I stroked and feathered, soaked and dumb, 

And, burthened with my weight of woe. 
How heavy did the boat become ! 
No little fish that ever swum 

Had half so hard a row. 
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THE GAME OF GRACE 

Cricket I rank all games above, 

And yet I'm far from faddie ; 
I own that golf deserves the love 

Of every lass and laddie : 
A breezy pleasure it must be 
To smite the ball across the lea — 
To go out daily to your tee, 

And with you take your caddie ! 
You play a match with joy and fame, 

And with an easy pace ; 
But Cricket is the only game 

That you can play with Grace. 

Each year, when Cricket's obsolete 
And winter nips and bites me, 

I pass the ball from hands to feet. 
And football still requites me. 

A fig for snow, or mist, or mud ! 

When near the goal I kick and scud, 

The hope of victory fires my blood, 
The glorious strife delights me ! 
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THE GAME OF GRACE 

I never questioned football's claim 

To hold a foremost place ; 
Still, Cricket is the only game 

That you can play with Grace. 

There may be sports that to their graves 

I'd send without remorse back, 
But one that's played with crooked staves — 

That's hockey — I of course back : 
I bless the wise Canadian 
Who first to teach Lacrosse began ; 
And Polo's good for any man 

Who's learnt to ride on horse-back ; 
While base-ball too, despite its name. 

Is anything but base ; 
Still — Cricket is the only game 

That you can play with Grace. 

Our praise shall crown the goddess Sport, 
Our grateful wreaths bedeck her ! 

In youth and age the Tennis court 
Is many a pilgrim's Mecca. 

Who would not play a merry set — 

What souls Love catches in the net ! — 

With May, or Maud, or Violet, 
With Daisy or Rebecca, 
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THE GAME OF GRACE 

Or some such dainty maid or dame 

Of witching form and face ? 
Yet Cricket is the only game 

That we can play with Grace. 

So Cricket is my chief delight, 

And I will play it still, O ! 
By day in very truth ; by night 

In dreams upon my pillow. 
Here's health and strength to him that mows 
And rolls the pitch the players chose, 
To them that make the ball, and those 

Who cultivate the willow ! 
I play at any time or place, 

Wherever I may be, 
And often play with grace, though Grace 

Has never played with me ! 
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A BAULKED AMBITION 

My friends, who knew my natural bent, 
Expressed a wish to which I yielded : 

They bade me enter Parliament 
And rise to eminence (as Peel did). 

They spoke of Palmerston, and dazed 
My soul with stories of Disraeli ; 

They criticized my powers, and praised 
My eloquence particularly. 

They urged me warmly, " Go and sit 
With Tory and with Democrat there, 

Where Cobden once, and Bright and Pitt 
Orated ! " So I went, and sat there. 

I've sat there now for many years ; 

My early dreams are growing dreamier ; 
I'm yielding fast to private fears 

That I shall never be a Premier. 

While others, neither meek nor dumb, 
Have thundered many a long oration, 

Fve sat too shyly overcome 
To give my thoughts articulation. 
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A BAULKED AMBITION 

Yet when those others prate, I sigh 
With envy, and I always shall, for 

I know that if I dared to, I 
Could speak like Chamberlain or Balfour. 

I might have been a Burns, no doubt, 
A Churchill or another Askwith, 

Instead of sitting still without 
The courage to perform my task with ; 

But Fate's against me ; for, at length, 
I snapped my timorous soul's dominion, 

And, filled with unaccustomed strength, 
Distinctly voiced my own opinion : 

To back an Irish Bill, I broke 

My silence in a ringing Rad's tone. 

And, stirred by something Birrell spoke. 
Observed " Hear ! Hear ! " like any 
Gladstone ; 

And next day's papers quenched for aye 
My proud ambition's flickering ember, 

For printing my opinion, they 
Ascribed it to another Member ! 
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MOLLY'S WAY 

Molly, when her age was merely 

Four, or rather less in fact, 
Nursed a doll, and loved it dearly. 

One whose hair was crudely tacked 
On a head of large dimensions 
Which to beauty few pretensions. 
Few pretensions had — or, really, 
None at all, to be exact. 

Yet she loved it dearly, vastly, 

For a month or, maybe, more ; 
Then she liked it less, and lastly 

(But her age was only four) 
With a cold and fatal rigour 
She dismembered all its figure. 
And its sawdust, trickling ghastly. 
Spilt like blood upon the floor. 

Still she'd laugh, and eat, and chat too, 
Unrepentant she would play 

With her dog and with her cat too, 
Quite as blithe of heart as they. 
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MOLLY^S WAY 

But she wearied of that canine 
In some eight months, or in, say, nine, 
And the cat — she tired of that top, 
And she gave them both away. 

Grown a maiden fair and gentle, 
Other toys are in her reach, 

And her hand and heart, and rental, 
Many men in vain beseech : 

They have brief and little bliss won. 

She but plays with that and this one, 

Very sweet and sentimental, 
And in turn is tired of each. 

I was one — a toy that Molly 
Broke with playful hands and deft ; 

Like her long discarded dolly, 
Of her love I am bereft ; 

Ah, the hopes that I begun with ! 

But I know that I am done with — 

Like her cat and like her collie, 
I was loved and I am left ! 
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AN ANGLING CATCH 

The fishing fever's bad indeed I 

Whenever the attack's on, 
You, blindly following Walton's lead 

Become an Angler-Saxon ; 
You lurk in shady river-nooks 

(As Izaak's handbook saith) 
And there you sort your baits and hooks 

And fish, with bated breath. 

'Tis sport that levels all men to 

Their simplest elementals. 
For though a born plebeian, you 

May go and fish with gentles ; 
However mean your social rank, 

And dry your purse's fount. 
Beside the stream there's still a bank 

For men of no account. 

Don't stand with many an idle wish 

On different baits debating, 
But drop a line to let the fish 

Know whereabouts you're waiting ; 
Throw out that line with cunning force. 

Then, panting for the prize, 
You'll eye your cast and get, of course 

A cast in both your eyes 
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AN ANGLING CATCH 

Although you're not an axtless dolt, 

And though your bait be tempty, 
The fish may bolt a bite, and bolt, 

And when your hook is empty 
And thus no catch your skill requites, 

You writhe upon the sod, 
As sore as if you felt those bites, 

And suffered 'neath the rod. 

If still your weary worm you ply 

And no reward are earning. 
And if your worm should turn, and die. 

You'll think about returning : 
And then, when evening shadows make 

A mist where'er you look, 
Whilst others hook a glorious take, 

You merely take your hook. 

Your friends, who scorn your love of sport. 

From this some joy are snatching : 
That most affections can be caught. 

But fishing isn't catching ; 
And though, with still a hopeless wish 

That things might come by wishing. 
You like to fish for fish, the fish 

Are not so fond of fishing ! 
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THE BOND STREET MAGICIAN 

If you look in my eyes you will quickly detect 

Their hypnotic effect, 
For I am a person whom people consult 

On matters occult : 
I am highly accomplished in things esoteric, 
In words cabalistic and passes mesmeric, 
In thought-reading (which but a commonplace 

dodge I call), 
Subtle psychometry, arts astrological — 
Learned in these, to your aid I entice 
Spirits and stars, at a moderate price. 

I gaze at yau^ 

And you ftd-^you do — 

Under my observationy 
A creepy^ sleepy^ 
SUcpy, creepy^ 

Singular^ weird sensation. 
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THE BOND STREET MAGICIAN 

Your mind to obey me I firmly compel 

By my mystical spell ; 
You see and you hear, in a trance and at rest 

Whatever I suggest : 
To the fields that are commonly known as 

Elysian 
I waft you away in a sort of a vision ; 
I summon my phantoms and, conjuring mysti- 
cally, 
Make them materialize, spiritualistically. 
Marvels like these by my skill you may see 
At a really remarkably moderate fee. 

Of palmistry's secrets Tm open to chat — 

I'mhandy at that; 
And a past or a future eventful or calm 

1*11 read in your palm ; 
I foresee in the crystal, or else by clairvoyance. 
Events that shall cause you delight or annoy- 
ance; 
Review what the Fates in the past may have 

done to you : 
Scan what in future they mean to do unto you : 
All this and more (as my handbill affirms) 
I daily perform upon moderate terms. 
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THE BOND STREET MAGICIAN 

You feel^ when my 
Hypnotic eye 

Seizes your observation^ 

A swoony^ moony ^ 
Moony ^ loony ^ 

Quivery^ queer sensation* 
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MY NEIGHBOUR 

Next door the summer roses bloom 
And breathe their hearts out day by day 

To please a gentle gardener whom 
'Twere happiness to.thus obey : 

For her each rose a fragrance gives 
That roses grudge to common labour, 

And there next do6t, among them, lives 
My neighbour. 

I watch her in her garden fair, 

And think what joy my life would bless 
Could she and I but wander there 

A shepherd and a shepherdess 
As blithe as those of ancient myth 

That danced and sang to pipe and tabour 
Who would not thus be happy with 
My neighbour ? 

Blue eyes, and hair of sunny brown, 
A form of such exceeding grace 

And features in whose smile and frown 
Such tender beauty I can trace 
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MY NEIGHBOUR 

That here to sketch her free from flaw 

Defies the pencil of a Faber ; 
And yet I yearn so much to draw 
My neighbour ! 

I'm keeping one commandment — an 

Epitome of all the ten — 
So if I, when my life began. 

Was bom in sin like other men, 
To innocence that shames the dove 

I've mellowed since I was a babe, or 
How could I so devoutly love 
My neighbour ? 
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BRIDGE 

Celia has a gambling craze : 
Bridge is what she mostly plays ; 
And^ so far as I can see, 
Celia likes to play with me. 

Though with ardour she begins, 
Celia very seldom wins ; 
Yet, howe'er the game may go, 
Celia never loses — no ! 

If I lose, I pay the cost, 
Justly losing what I lost ; 
If I win, when all is done. 
Still I lose what I have won. 

All my losses are my own, 
All I win is hers alone ; 
Let me call it what I may, 
Celia rightly calls it " play ! " 
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THE COCKNEY'S GARDEN 

I RISE as soon as Spring's in sight 

And haste to sow my seeds, for I'm 
Convinced (and others think it's right) 
A sow in season's really quite 

As needful as a stitch in time ; 
I water well the quickening roots, 

And watch the sky for suns and rains, 
And take such pains with all my shoots 

As if they all were shooting pains. 

I have my shares of stocks, and ought 

To keep them in my window-box. 
But impish boys in sinful sport 
(Like drapers of the busiest sort) 

Seem always bent on taking stocks ; 
And when my warnings they deride, 

My tones and feelings fiercely harden. 
For though I sow no London Pride, 

I've London pride in all my garden. 

I scare the birds to other scenes, 

I stone them from my shrubs and trees, 
But get the blues among my greens 
Because, although I give them beans. 
Ungrateful still, they take my peas ! 
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THE cockney's GARDEN 

And nothing I can ever grow 
To please my cousins or my aunts, 

They say my plants come up^ as slow 
As if they all were creeping plants. 

But Summer winds are on my brow, 

Across the lawn the zephyrs play, 
My garden smiles upon me now. 
My trees with many a friendly bough 

Benignly greet me day by day ; 
And, eyeing all my blooms elate, 

I view, in rapt poetic humours. 
The Goddess Flora up-to-date — 

I see her coming up in bloomers. 

When Winter chills me with its snows, 

And Summer like a dream departs. 
Of rakes and hoes I then dispose. 
And touch no spades, excepting those 

We hold with diamonds, clubs, and hearts ; 
Then, whilst the frost at midnight spreads 

Its quilt o'er all things hushed and prone, 
My flowers are sleeping in their beds. 

And I am dreaming in my own. 
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THE REJECTED LOVER 

Soon will a passion cool if it is soon hot ; 

But mine the days and years can never chill. 
Dear, if you do not love me — why, you do not ; 

But I shall love you still. 
My sorrow this must be : 
You cannot make yourself love me. 

Yet, though into your heart you may not let me, 
You cannot take your image out of mine : 

There shall I keep you, though you quite forget 
me. 
As in a secret shrine. 

My joy is that it's true 

You cannot make me not love you ! 
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THE LAST STAGE 

Once, sir, I acted with Irvin*. 

You had to be fairly adept 
Before they'd engage you to serve in 

The Company 'Enery kept ; 
I've letters from Bourchier, protesting 

That he thinks I'm one o' the best ; 
But now — well, at present, I'm resting. 

Though I can't say it's much of a rest ! 

Resfi rest^ rest 1 

I loiter about in the mob ; 
Rest^ rest^ rest I 

But ifs harder than haviti a job ; 
Momin^ and night I tramp on my beat^ 

In a shabby sort of a styie^ 
From Charing Cross to Wellington Street — 

The Actor's Mile ! 

Thank y', I'm ordered off claret ; 

Make it three penn'orth of rum ! — 
Oh, yes, I've acted with Barrett 

(Wilson he's known as, to some) : 
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THE LAST STAGE 

Say what they like, there was no man 

Posed more superbly than he ! 
Lord, what a leg for a Roman ! — 

Yes, sir, he acted with me. 

What ? Shakespere ? There isn't a part in 

The Bard that I do not enjoy ! 
Harvey ? Eh ? Do I know Martin ? 

Known him since he was a boy. 
I taught him all that he knows now ; 

Jimmy he calls me (or Jim) ; 
Look at me ! — Who would suppose now 

I'd often acted with him ? 

But still, I've the air, and the manner ; 

Forbes Robertson says, and it's true, 
I carry a shield or a banner 

As only an artist could do ; 
And last time I acted with Tree, sir, 

I dined with a king, a^ a guest. 
But now — (rum agen let it be, sir) — 

Just now, I am havin' a rest. 

Rtst'i rest, rest I 

When Td rather beplaytn* apart; 
Rest^ rest, rest ! 
But it wears out my boots — ««' my heart; 
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THE LAST STAGE 

JVith little to drink, an' less to eat 

Ftn trampin' a weary while 
From Charing Cross to Wellington Street- 

The Actor's Mile 1 
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THE UNSELFISH BACHELOR 

Ah, dearest, just a smile, a kiss ! — 
My high unselfishness is such, 

I feel to ask for more than this, 
Would be to ask too much. 

I am content, O maid divine ! 

If you but love me, say, till Spring ; 
To want you to be always mine 

Were but a selfish thing. 

For if we wed, as many do, 
And you were mine alone for life, 

Some other man, who yearned for you, 
Might never have a wife. 

Or were I wholly yours, maybe. 
Whilst happy years with you I led. 

Some other maid, who pined for me, 
Might have to die unwed. 

So, sweetest love, that such as they 
May not be left to weep alone, 

I must not give myself away. 
Or make you all my own ! 
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THE CLERK'S HOLIDAY 

Away with melancholy days ! 
These July days are jolly days, 
And idle folk on holidays 

Are roaming up and down. 
The rich, with laughing raillery, 
Can tour in gay fal-lal-erie, 
I earn so small a salary 

I can't go out of town. 

But not to scorn or scoff is ours ; 
Though ne'er to play at golf is ours, 
I'm busy after office hours 

At home, with homely joys, 
My heart I cannot harden there, 
The day's defects I pardon there. 
And shirt-sleeved in my garden there 

Play cricket with my boys. 

Who will may speed to Switzerland, 
But give me England — it's a land 
To live in, brother cits all, and 
I'm living in it, too ; 
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THE clerk's holiday 

Contented in these latter days» 
Through sunny noontide's scattered haze. 
To sail the Thames on Saturdays 
From London Bridge to Kew. 

Past landscapes smiling prettily, 
Where farm and sea and city lie, 
Some lounge through Spain or Italy, 

Their year of toil to crown, 
And travelling, heated clammily. 
At table-d'hotes they cram illy. 
Whilst I and all my family 

Enjoy ourselves in town ! 
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CUPID'S CUSTOMS 

Do you ask where the land of Love lies, 

And to go to it which is the best way ? 
You will find it by shaping your course, I 
surmise, 

In a North-by-South-Easterly-West way ! 
It is far in the Polar domain, 

And it's close to the sunny equator, 
So no man who sails over life's stormy main 

Can help reaching it, sooner or later. 

It's the place where men sigh with a smile 
That's so sweet you can never distrust 'em ; 

And the man who would enter that happiest isle 
Must pay duty, according to custom. 

Some dwell there as blithe as may be, 
Some reduced to lament and despond are; 

But none on that island can pass duty-free, 

. And the choicest of spirits in bond are. 

Each voyager's met on the quay, 

Be he young, or of shrivelled and scrag age, 
By a maid of the Customs who guesses that he 

Is concealing a heart in his baggage; 
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cupid's customs 

She asks, " Anything to declare ? " 

In the proper and usual fashion, 
And then he will own up at once, if he dare, 

Saying, " Nothing at all — but a passion ! " 

When he opens his heart, which is filled 

With that passion, and bids her to con it, 

She can tell him, of course, with a glance that 

is skilled, 
What's the duty that's payable on it ; 

And the poorest is able, indeed. 
To discharge such a tariff as this is, 

For the Customs of Cupid aren't habits of 
greed. 
And you pay all his duties in kisses ! 
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THE FAITHFUL CRICKETER 

Nay, chide me not, I must away. 

My county calls for me, 
But I will be thy knight to-day 

And play for love of thee, 
And all the laurels I can touch 

rU lay thy feet before ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not cricket more. 

For when I take my innings now 

Before I strike a blow, 
I think the wicket thee, and vow 

To guard it from the foe ; 
And when they see my wondrous play 

They vaunt me into fame : 
" This man is able," then they say, 

** Whatever be his name ! '* 

And when into the field I trip, 

I crouch, as fielders do, 
And in the slips I make no slip, 

I love thee, dear, so true ! 
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THE FAITHFUL CRICKETER 

I think the ball is thee, and this 

Inspires me for the match, 
And striving thus to catch a Miss 

I never miss a catch 

If I were at this wicket set, 

And Grace was set at that, 
I'd think thou wert my partner yet 

And swayed'st the other bat, 
And all his runs to thee I'd place. 

And mine thy own should be, 
For whilst I seemed to play with Grace, 

Dear Maud, I'd play with thee ! 

Adieu ! nor wish me, ere I fly, 

" Good-bye," in accents sad ; 
If with the ball I bowl a bye 

It were not good, but bad ; 
My duck thou art, yet since as such 

Thou'rt nothing to my score, 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not cricket more 
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